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148 MECHANICS 



XX.— ROLLING PRESS FOR BOOKBINDERS. 

The Silver Vulcan Medal was this Session given to 
Mr. W. Burn, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, for his 
Rolling Press for the use of Bookbinders. 

Sin ; 37, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden. 

Having introduced an improvement in bookbinding, 
which I consider of great importance, I shall be much 
obliged if you would lay an account of the same before the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. It is a 
method of rendering the books extremely compact and 
solid, by passing the sheets when folded between a pair 
of powerful rollers, and in some cases inserted in 
plates of tinned iron or other metal, which method will 
entirely supersede the old laborious and imperfect one of 
beating with the hammer, the blows of which suddenly 
compressing the air between the leaves, creates a heat 
which is liable to make the printing set off, as it is termed, 
on the opposite pages. I have used it constantly for two 
months, and find it answer most satisfactorily. I shall 
be most happy to show the machine in operation, and 
specimens of its effects, to you or any gentlemen of the 
Society who may honour me by calling to inspect it. 

I am, Sir, 
A. Aikin, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 

Secretary, fyc. Sfc. William Burn. 



A committee met at Mr. Burn's house, for the purpose 
of examining the rolling press employed by him as a 
substitute for the beating which books require previous 
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to being bound. The press consists of two iron cylin- 
ders about a foot in diameter, adjustable in the usual way, 
by means of a screw, and put in motion by the power 
of one man, or of two, if more convenient, applied to one 
or two cranked handles. In front of the press sits a boy 
who gathers the sheets into packets, by placing two, 
three, or four upon a piece of tin plate of the same size, 
and covering them with another piece of tin plate, and 
thus proceeding by alternating tin plates and bundles of 
sheets till a sufficient quantity have been put together, 
which will depend on the stiffness and thickness of the 
paper. The packet is then passed between the rollers, 
and is received by the man who turns the winch, and who 
has time to lay the sheets on one side, and to hand over the 
tin plates by the time that the boy has prepared a second 
packet. Among other books that were pressed in 
presence of the committee was a minion bible, which was 
passed through the press in one minute, whereas the 
time necessary to beat the same would have been twenty 
minutes. It is not, however, merely a saving of time that 
is gained by the use of the rolling press, the paper is 
made smoother than it would have been by beating, and 
the compression is so much greater, that a rolled book 
will be reduced to about five-sixths of the thickness of 
the same book if beaten. A shelf, therefore, that will 
hold fifty books bound in the usual manner would hold 
nearly sixty of such if bound in Mr. Burn's manner, a 
circumstance of no small importance, when it is con- 
sidered how large a space even a moderate library occu- 
pies, and that book-cases are an expensive article of 
furniture. 



